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This study investigated the relationship between the wellbeing and job 
satisfaction of English instructors working at language preparatory programs 
offered by Turkish universities. The study also attempted to explore if any 
difference between these two variables existed in relation to the teachers’ 
characteristics, i.e. years of experience, the proficiency level taught and 
educational degree. Finally, the reflections of the participants about the 
influential factors on their wellbeing and job satisfaction were further 
explored in this study. The quantitative data were obtained from 168 
participants though teacher wellbeing survey and teacher job satisfaction 
survey, whereas the qualitative data came from semi-structured interviews 
carried out with 10 volunteers. The results revealed that there was a 
statistically significant, positive and moderate relationship between the 
participants’ job satisfaction and their wellbeing. Besides, no difference was 
found between the participants’ wellbeing and their teacher characteristics. 
Similarly, there was no difference between teachers’ predefined 
characteristics and their job satisfaction. As for the results of the qualitative 
data, personal, organizational, student-related and pandemic-related factors 
were found to be influential on the wellbeing and job satisfaction of the 
participants. The obtained findings provide pedagogical implications and 
suggestions for further research in language education and teacher 
development. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


In the most general sense, wellbeing is defined as the state of both physical and psychological health 
and happiness. Seligman [1] states that wellbeing empowers humans to thrive and fulfill their highest goals in 
life. As in most other jobs, high motivation and wellbeing are required in teaching. Aelterman et al. [2] 
define teacher wellbeing as “a positive emotional state, which is the result of harmony between the sum of 
specific environmental factors on the one hand, and the personal needs and expectations of teachers on the 
other”. In other words, teacher wellbeing is affected by both personal characteristics such as self-regulatory 
patterns, self-efficacy beliefs, and emotion regulation strategies [3]-[5] and external factors such as workload, 
support from colleagues and principals, school climate, assessment and feedback, cooperation among staff 


and classroom climate [2], [6]. 


Despite a vast body of research conducted on professional or occupational wellbeing in general, the 
number of studies done investigating teacher wellbeing has been relatively smaller [2], [7], [8]. As they are 
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essential assets to the teaching and learning process, teachers’ psychology and professional wellbeing are 
linked to how qualified they are in their instruction and how their students perform [9]. Similarly, Bajorek et 
al. [10] state that “A teacher with high job satisfaction, positive morale and who is healthy should be more 
likely to teach lessons which are creative, challenging and effective”. Nevertheless, the majority of research 
investigating teachers focus on negative socio-affective constructs such as stress and burnout [11], [12]. 
Therefore, there is a need to be addressed in the literature, which is examining teachers’ wellbeing from 
positive aspects. 

Regarding the wellbeing of teachers in english as a foreign language (EFL) contexts, Mercer [9] 
states that the psychology of language teachers has remained a neglected area in spite of numerous studies on 
the psychology of language learners [13], [14]. There is a strong connection between the wellbeing of 
teachers and their students and teaching a language necessitates interaction between teachers and students 
more than teaching other subjects due to its nature. Therefore, the present study focuses on the wellbeing of 
language teachers with regard to job satisfaction and teacher characteristics. 

Job satisfaction refers to “a positive (or negative) and evaluative judgment one makes about one’s 
job or job situation” [15]. In other words, it can also be defined as a variety of factors that influence one’s 
experience with one’s job and the quality of their professional life [16]. Furthermore, teacher job satisfaction 
can be defined as teachers’ evaluation and perception of their professional role. Teachers job satisfaction is 
associated with three main factors, namely intrinsic, extrinsic and demographic factors e.g. age, marital 
status, gender. Intrinsic satisfaction can be described as teachers’ feelings towards their profession and their 
interaction with students, whereas extrinsic factors are related to salary, support from colleagues, and 
administration and resources available to teachers [17]. 

Numerous studies have been done on the factors affecting the job satisfaction of teachers working at 
different levels [17]-[19]. Moreover, teacher job satisfaction in relation to negative socio-affective aspects 
such as stress and burnout [20]-[22] has been widely explored in literature. However, not enough research 
has been conducted investigating teacher job satisfaction from a positive perspective such as wellbeing. 
Therefore, the present study brings a new perspective to the existing literature on teacher job satisfaction as it 
examines the wellbeing and job satisfaction of EFL instructors related to their teacher characteristics. 

Furthermore, despite certain quantitative studies investigating teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction 
through various variables [18], [23], [24], there is still a need for qualitative studies which provide in-depth 
information about these concepts. Thus, by exploring the perceptions of the participating instructors who 
work in preparatory programs at foundation universities regarding the influential factors that affect their 
wellbeing and job satisfaction, the current study sheds light on the importance of these concepts in the 
tertiary level. 

The current study is hoped to contribute to the field of foreign language education in several aspects. 
First, it explores positive psychological and professional condition of language teachers from the wellbeing 
and job satisfaction perspectives rather than negative emotional aspects. Hence, it might provide a further 
understanding of teachers’ psychology and complement previous research in the field. Second, by 
investigating the relationship between teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction, the present study might raise 
awareness in teachers on the significance of their wellbeing and job satisfaction. Besides, the obtained 
findings might lead institutions to take measures in order to ensure instructors’ wellbeing and job satisfaction 
as it provides information about whether there is a significant difference between certain teacher 
characteristics (e.g., years of experience, the proficiency level taught, and educational degree) and teacher 
wellbeing and job satisfaction. Furthermore, the current study might provide professional development units 
with insights on how they can support teachers with different levels of wellbeing and job satisfaction as it 
attempts to find out the participants’ perceptions about the influential factors on their wellbeing and job 
satisfaction. 

The purpose of the present study is to investigate the relationship between teacher wellbeing and job 
satisfaction of Turkish EFL instructors who work in the preparatory programs at foundation universities in 
Istanbul and examine whether there is any difference between their teacher characteristics in terms of 
wellbeing and job satisfaction. Besides, the present study aims to explore the perceptions of the participating 
instructors about the influential factors that affect their wellbeing and job satisfaction. Therefore, the present 
study addresses the following research questions: i) Is there any relationship between the job satisfaction and 
wellbeing of Turkish EFL instructors of the preparatory programs?; ii) Is there any significant difference 
between the participating instructors’ job satisfaction and the following teacher characteristics (Years of 
teaching experience, Educational degree, The proficiency level taught); iii) Is there any significant difference 
between the participating instructors’ wellbeing and the following teacher characteristics (Years of teaching 
experience, Educational degree, The proficiency level taught); iv) What are the perceptions of the 
participating instructors about the influential factors on their wellbeing and job satisfaction? 
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2. RESEARCH METHOD 

A mixed type method was adopted as a research design in this study in order to investigate the 
relationship between the wellbeing and job satisfaction of Turkish EFL instructors who work in the 
preparatory programs of foundation universities in Istanbul and the difference between certain teacher 
characteristics, namely years of experience, educational level, and the proficiency level taught, and the 
participants’ wellbeing and job satisfaction. The explanatory sequential design was employed to explain the 
quantitative data. First, the quantitative data were collected and interpreted in order to see the general picture, 
and then qualitative data were obtained and analyzed so as to gain a deeper understanding of the research 
problem [25]. 

The study was conducted in the preparatory programs of the foundation (non-profit, private) 
universities in Istanbul, Turkey during the fall semester of the academic year 2020-2021. For the quantitative 
part of the study, 168 Turkish EFL instructors were reached using the snowball sampling. The participants 
worked in English programs at around 10 foundation (non-profit, private) universities located in Istanbul. For 
the qualitative part of the study, the convenience sampling method was used to interview with 10 volunteers. 

When the teacher characteristics of the participants were examined, it was found that the highest 
percentage of the participating teachers (28.6%) had 6 to 10 years of experience. There were 42 of the 
participants (25%) had 1 to 5 years of experience, whereas the number of the instructors who had more than 
20 years of experience (17.3%) was 29. 25 of the participants (14.9%) had 11-15 years of experience, while 
24 of the instructors (14.3%) had 16 to 20 years of experience. Besides, 13 participants (7.7%) taught A1 
level, whereas 52 of them (31%) had students with A2 level English proficiency. The A levels are called 
basic user. The highest percentage of the instructors taught B1 level (38.7%). The number of instructors who 
had students with B2 level English proficiency (17.9%) was 30, and only 8 teachers taught C1 level. No 
participants had students with C2 level English proficiency. The B levels are named as independent user 
while the C levels refer to proficient user. As for the participants’ educational degrees, the highest percentage 
of the instructors held an MA degree (51.8%) followed by BA graduates (41.1%). 12 instructors (7.1%) held 
a Ph.D. 

After the piloting of the Teacher Wellbeing Survey and the Teacher Job Satisfaction Survey, they 
were administered in the format of an online form to Turkish EFL instructors who work in the preparatory 
programs of foundation universities in Istanbul. Following the collection and analysis of the surveys, semi- 
structured interviews were conducted with 10 participants to gain a deeper understanding of the quantitative 
data. 


2.1. Teacher wellbeing survey (TWBS) 

In this study, the first section of the Teacher Wellbeing Survey consisted of three questions about 
the participants’ years of experience, educational degree, and the proficiency level they are teaching in order 
to investigate the difference between the teacher characteristics, wellbeing, and job satisfaction of Turkish 
EFL instructors who work at the preparatory schools of foundation universities. The participants were 
expected to choose the relevant answer among the options. The levels were given different names in the 
institutions, such as A1, Beginner, Track 1, or Route 1. However, as they were based on the descriptors in the 
Common European Framework of Reference for Languages (research in [26] they were named A1, A2, B1, 
B2, C1, and C2 to be able to address different preparatory programs. 

The second part, the teacher wellbeing survey, was adapted from TWBS, which was originally 
created by Collie [27]. The original teacher wellbeing scale developed by Collie [27] was a 60-item scale that 
included three main factors, namely workload wellbeing, organizational wellbeing, student interaction 
wellbeing. It also aimed to measure the factors which were associated with teachers’ experiences: stress, job 
satisfaction, and flourishing. The tool used in the present study to measure wellbeing was adapted from the 
original version of the TWBS since it provided an extensive and more accurate overview of the teachers’ 
professional and subjective wellbeing. During the adaptation process, the number of items was reduced from 
60 to 33 as they were not relevant to the context of the study. After the adaptation, the Teacher Wellbeing 
Survey was piloted with 125 Turkish EFL instructors who work in the preparatory programs at foundation 
universities in Istanbul. In order to test the validity of the survey and determine the factors, exploratory factor 
analysis was conducted in statistical package for the social sciences (SPSS). Based on the results, five cross- 
loading items were removed from the survey. The number of questions was 28 after the factor analysis. The 
factors used in the study were named organizational wellbeing, teaching-related wellbeing, workload 
wellbeing, and general wellbeing. The kynurenine 3-monooxygenase (KMO) value was .867, which indicates 
that sampling was adequate. After cross-loading items were removed, the cronbach alpha coefficient was 
calculated as .937, which indicates that the survey was highly reliable. 
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2.2. Teacher job satisfaction survey 

In the study, as another data collection instrument, the teacher job satisfaction survey was adapted 
from Lester [28]. The original survey consisted of 66 items in nine subscales, namely supervision, 
colleagues, working conditions, pay, responsibility, work itself, advancement, security, and recognition. The 
items were presented on a likert response set on a scale from 1 to 5 (from strongly disagree to strongly 
agree). The participants indicated to what extent they agreed or disagreed with each item. 

During the adaptation process, the number of items was reduced from 66 to 35 as some items were 
not relevant to the context of the study. Besides, the items which aimed to measure the same aspect were 
eliminated from the survey. Furthermore, the wording of some items was changed to make it more suitable 
for the context of the study. After the adaptation, the survey was piloted with a sample of 125 Turkish EFL 
instructors who work in the preparatory programs at foundation universities in Istanbul. In order to test the 
validity of the survey and determine the factors, exploratory factor analysis was conducted in SPSS. Based on 
the results, seven cross-loading items were removed from the survey. The number of questions was 28 after 
the factor analysis. The factors used in the study were named teaching work, administration, security, 
responsibility, and challenges. KMO value was .830, which indicates that sampling was adequate. After 
cross-loading items were removed, the cronbach alpha coefficient was calculated as .898, which indicates 
that the survey was highly reliable. 


2.3. Semi-structured interviews 

After the collection and analysis of the quantitative data, semi-structured interviews were conducted 
with 10 participants because “interviews enable participants —be they, interviewers or interviewees — to 
discuss their interpretations of the world in which they live, and to express how they regard situations from 
their own point of view” [29]. Thus, four questions were addressed to the participants in order to find out 
their perceptions regarding the influential factors of their wellbeing and job satisfaction. The questions were 
prepared by the researcher and checked by an ELT expert in order to avoid ambiguity and bias. The questions 
were sent to the participants via e-mail. After the participants’ responses were obtained, they were analyzed 
through content analysis [25]. 

The data collected to reach the aims of the study were obtained from both quantitative and 
qualitative data. The quantitative data obtained from the surveys were analyzed through SPSS, whereas the 
qualitative data gained from the semi-structured interviews were examined through content analysis. 

Specifically, pearson correlation was used to test whether there was any relationship between the job 
satisfaction and wellbeing of Turkish EFL instructors of the preparatory program in foundation universities in 
Istanbul. Two assumptions should be fulfilled to be able to conduct this analysis: having continuous variables 
and normal distribution of the data [30]. In the current study, the mean scores of both the teacher wellbeing 
survey and the teacher job satisfaction survey are continuous variables. Besides, according to Tabachnick and 
Fidell [31], when the skewness and kurtosis values remain in the band of +1.5, it can be concluded that the 
data is normally distributed. Therefore, the mean of the teacher wellbeing survey was normally distributed, 
with skewness of -243 (SE=187) and kurtosis of -449 (SE=373). Finally, the mean of the teacher job 
satisfaction survey was found to be normally distributed as the value of skewness was -.081 (SE=187) while 
the value of kurtosis was .513 (SE=373). 

Moreover, to examine whether there is any difference between the job satisfaction, wellbeing, and 
each teacher characteristic of the participants, one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was used. In order to 
conduct ANOVA, certain assumptions such as normal distribution of the data, homogeneity of variance, and 
independence of samples should be confirmed [30]. As aforementioned, the mean scores of teacher wellbeing 
survey and teacher job satisfaction survey were normally distributed. Furthermore, homoscedasticity was 
checked through Levene’s test in SPSS. The p-values for the mean of the teacher wellbeing survey by years 
of experience, the proficiency level taught, and educational degree were 289, 060, 259, respectively. 
Moreover, the p-values for the mean of the teacher job satisfaction survey by years of experience and the 
proficiency level taught were 259 and 537, respectively. As they were greater than .05, it was concluded that 
they met the homogeneity of variance assumption of ANOVA. However, the p-value for the mean of the 
teacher job satisfaction survey by educational degree was 014. Thus, it was concluded that the variances were 
not equal, and the Welch test was applied. 

Finally, semi-structured interviews were analyzed through content analysis. The categories and 
themes regarding the perceptions of Turkish EFL instructors about the influential factors of their wellbeing 
and job satisfaction were determined through coding. More specifically, after in-depth coding was conducted, 
major themes and categories that emerged from the codes related to teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction 
were identified. 
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3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The first question in the study aimed to explore whether there was any relationship between the 
participants’ wellbeing and job satisfaction. Pearson correlation was used to examine the relationship 
between the two variables. When the mean scores of the teacher wellbeing survey and teacher job satisfaction 
survey were correlated, it was found that there was a statistically significant, positive, and moderate 
correlation between the two variables, r(166)=651, p<01 [32]. The obtained results report that when the 
participants’ level of wellbeing increased, their level of job satisfaction also increased or vice versa. The 
reason might lie in that the factors affecting the wellbeing and job satisfaction of teachers positively or 
negatively are similar due to the nature of the job as well as the human character. For instance, studies on 
teacher wellbeing indicated that good relationships with colleagues, student achievement, and teaching 
efficacy were connected to high wellbeing [33]-[35]. Similarly, collegiality, teachers’ efficacy beliefs, and 
student success were also the indicators of teacher job satisfaction [36]-[38]. 

Besides, the qualitative findings of the present study also demonstrated that certain organizational 
factors such as excessive workload, low pay, and lack of support contributed to both low wellbeing and job 
dissatisfaction of the participating teachers. In addition, the instructors who described their wellbeing using 
positive adjectives preferred to use words with positive connotations to talk about their satisfaction with their 
current job, which indicates a relationship between teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction. 

Finally, there are a few studies in the literature that suggest that there is a relationship between 
teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction [39]-[41]. For instance, Rastegar and Moradi [41] suggested that 
teachers’ job satisfaction and spiritual wellbeing were significantly and negatively correlated. Besides, 
Kidger et al. [40] stated that the poor wellbeing of teachers was strongly associated with job dissatisfaction. 
Finally, Karabati et al. [39] also reported that employees with high job satisfaction were found to have strong 
subjective happiness and satisfaction with their life. Although not many in number, all these studies are in 
accordance with the finding of the present study. 

The second research question of the current study aimed to investigate whether there was a 
significant difference between the job satisfaction of the participants and the following teacher 
characteristics: years of experience, the proficiency level taught, and educational degree. To begin with, the 
difference between the participants job satisfaction and their years of experience was examined. One-way 
ANOVA was used to test whether there was a significant difference between the job satisfaction of the 
participants and their years of experience. No statistically significant difference could be seen between the 
job satisfaction of the instructors and their years of experience, F(4, 163)=0.801, p=0.526. Hence, this result 
suggests that the participants’ job satisfaction did not differ in terms of their teaching experience among the 
group of instructors with 1-5 years of experience (M=3.72, SD=.30), instructors with 6-10 years of 
experience (M=3.74, SD=.42), instructors with 11-15 years of experience (M=3.59, SD=38), instructors with 
16-20 years of experience (M=3.76, SD=47), and instructors with more than 20 years of experience (M=3.70, 
SD=.38). It is probably due to the unique challenges brought by the COVID-19 pandemic. That is to say; 
after the breakout of the pandemic, teachers had to adapt to a new teaching environment, which is online 
platforms, and develop new skills regardless of their teaching experience. Therefore, all experience groups 
needed to start from the beginning, and those who didn’t wish to adopt new practices left the profession. 
However, as there have not been enough studies on teacher job satisfaction during the COVID-19 pandemic 
yet, further research is needed to confirm these interpretations. 

Besides, various studies in literature concur with the finding of the present study regarding the 
difference between teacher job satisfaction and teaching experience [42]-[45]. However, there are many 
studies that claim more or less experienced teachers have a greater level of job satisfaction. Thus, there is still 
a need for further investigation of the topic. 

Secondly, the participants’ job satisfaction was explored in terms of the proficiency level taught. In 
order to measure whether the job satisfaction of the participants differed based on the proficiency level they 
are teaching, One-way ANOVA was run. There was no statistically significant difference between the 
teachers’ job satisfaction and the proficiency level taught, F(4, 163)=0.134, p=0.970. Thus, it can be inferred 
that the instructors’ job satisfaction did not differ in terms of the proficiency level taught among the group of 
instructors teaching A1 level (M=3.75, SD=45), instructors teaching A2 level (M=3.70, SD=43), instructors 
teaching B1 level (M=3.69, SD=.36), instructors with teaching B2 level (M=3.73, SD=37), and instructors 
teaching C1 level (M=3.76, SD=31). Although there are various studies in literature examining EFL teachers’ 
English proficiency in relation to different variables [46]-[48], no studies have been found examining the 
English proficiency level taught with regard to teacher job satisfaction. Therefore, this result contributes to 
the existing literature. However, further research is required to confirm the finding of the present study. 

Lastly, the job satisfaction of the participants was investigated based on their educational degrees. 
Welch test was utilized to find out whether there was a significant difference between the job satisfaction of 
the participants and their educational degree. There was no statistically significant difference between the 
instructors’ job satisfaction and their educational degree, Welch’s F(2,28.311)=0.258, p>05. Therefore, it was 
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concluded that the teachers’ job satisfaction did not differ based on their educational degree among the group 
of instructors with BA degree (M=3.73, SD=.38), instructors with MA degree (M=3.69, SD=35), and 
instructors with PhD degree (M=3.66, SD=66). This finding is in contradiction with some studies in the 
literature which suggest that job satisfaction of teachers increases as their level of education increases e.g. 
[17], [49]. The reason might lie in that the instructors who work in preparatory programs are more interested 
in practical ideas that they can implement in their classrooms. Hence, professional development activities 
might be more favored over academic studies. In other words, having a postgraduate degree may not have a 
direct impact on the instructors’ actual teaching practices. Therefore, it may not cause a difference in the 
instructors’ job satisfaction. 

The third research question in the study aimed to explore whether there was a significant difference 
between the participants’? wellbeing and the following teacher characteristics: years of experience, the 
proficiency level taught, and educational degree. Firstly, the difference between the participants’ wellbeing 
and their years of experience was investigated. In order to find out whether there was a significant difference 
between the wellbeing of the participants and their years of experience, One-way ANOVA was used. There 
was no statistically significant difference between the wellbeing of the instructors and their years of 
experience, F(4,163)=0.729, p=574. In other words, the teachers’? wellbeing did not differ based on their 
teaching experience among the group of instructors with 1-5 years of experience (M=5.50, SD=68), 
instructors with 6-10 years of experience (M=5.57, SD=86), instructors with 11-15 years of experience 
(M=5.58, SD=83), instructors with 16-20 years of experience (M=5.80, SD=78), and instructors with more 
than 20 years of experience (M=5.70, SD=64). The finding contradicts with various studies in literature 
because some studies suggest that as years of experience increase, the level of teachers’ wellbeing decreases 
[6], [50], [51], whereas other studies propose that experienced teachers have a greater level of wellbeing [52]. 
Hence, the current study contributes to the existing body of research on teacher wellbeing. The reason behind 
this finding might be due to the significant changes in both the personal and professional lives of the 
instructors due to the COVID-19 pandemic. 

Furthermore, the wellbeing of the participants was investigated based on the proficiency level 
taught. One-way ANOVA was utilized in order to examine whether the wellbeing of the participating 
instructors differed according to the proficiency level they are teaching. There wasn’t a significant difference 
between the proficiency level taught and the participants’ wellbeing, F(4, 163)=0.496, p=739. This finding 
showed that the instructors’ wellbeing did not differ based on the proficiency level taught among the group of 
instructors teaching A1 level (M=5.55, SD=83), instructors teaching A2 level (M=5.62, SD=74), instructors 
teaching B1 level (M=5.61, SD=75), instructors teaching B2 level (M=5.52, SD=92), and instructors 
teaching Cl level (M=5.94, SD=29). Despite several studies in the literature investigating EFL teachers’ 
English proficiency with regard to certain factors [46]-[48], there have been no studies exploring the 
relationship between the English proficiency level taught and teacher wellbeing so far. Hence, this finding 
fills a gap in the existing body of research on teacher wellbeing. Nevertheless, further research is needed to 
validate the result of the current study. 

Finally, the participants’ wellbeing was explored in terms of their educational degree. One-way 
ANOVA was conducted to investigate whether there was any difference between groups based on their 
educational degree. There was no statistically significant difference between participants’ educational degree 
and their wellbeing, F(2,165)=0.550, p=0.578. Specifically, the participants’ wellbeing did not differ in terms 
of their educational degree among the group of instructors with BA degree (M=5.56, SD=82), instructors 
with MA degree (M=5.62, SD=73), and instructors with PhD degree (M=5.80, SD=63). This finding is in 
line with Yıldırım [6]. However, it conflicts with the study of Kwon et al. [53], which suggests that teachers 
with higher educational degrees report a lower level of wellbeing. Therefore, more research is needed to 
confirm this finding. The underlying reason might be that EFL instructors in preparatory programs are more 
interested in professional development activities such as courses, seminars, and workshops that offer them 
practical ideas to implement in their classrooms rather than academic studies. 

The fourth research question of the study aimed to explore the perceptions of the participating 
instructors about the influential factors on their wellbeing and job satisfaction. In order to find out how the 
participants perceived the factors that were influential on their wellbeing and job satisfaction as a teacher, 
semi-structured interviews were conducted. After the responses of the teachers were analyzed, four main 
themes were identified: low wellbeing, high wellbeing, job satisfaction, and job dissatisfaction. 

Regarding low wellbeing, the data analysis indicated that distance education and its challenges 
brought by the COVID-19 pandemic had a negative impact on the wellbeing of the participating instructors. 
Those whose workload increased and had extra responsibilities felt overwhelmed and depressed during this 
period. Besides, the lack of appreciation and support contributed to a decrease in the teachers’ motivation. 
Finally, teachers who worked with disengaged students had difficulty with managing their lessons. 
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In terms of high wellbeing, the analysis revealed that positive personality, position and background, 
and the spiritual value assigned to the teaching role were identified as personal factors that led to a high level 
of wellbeing. Another significant factor was rapport with students and the participants’ contribution to their 
students’ achievement. Finally, recognition, support, and appreciation from the administration, sufficient 
income, and relations with colleagues were positively influential in the participating teachers’ wellbeing. 

A variety of organizational factors such as relationship with administration and colleagues, 
autonomy, salary and so on were found to be influential on the participating instructors’ job satisfaction. 
Besides, as in the high level of wellbeing, helping students progress in English and building good rapport 
contributed to the job satisfaction of the teachers. Finally, those who were willing to improve themselves 
professionally and had higher motivation towards their profession seemed to be more content with their 
current job situation. 

The job dissatisfaction of the participants was mostly related to organizational factors such as low 
salary, workload, and lack of appreciation. However, an enormous increase in work hours and responsibilities 
with distance education not only affected the participants but their families. It was found that some teachers 
had difficulty with creating a balance between their personal and professional life. Thus, it resulted in 
turnover intentions. 

Overall, the qualitative findings suggested that the factors affecting the instructors’ wellbeing and 
job satisfaction were similar due to the profession itself, human nature, and the current state of the world. 
First of all, it was concluded that the changes brought by the COVID-19 pandemic had a negative impact on 
the instructors’ wellbeing and job satisfaction. The findings regarding the effects of pandemic-related factors 
on teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction are in line with the studies carried out by [54]-[57]. Secondly, 
organizational factors were found to have both negative and positive impacts on the instructors’ wellbeing 
and job satisfaction. Factors such as low salary, lack of support and appreciation, and excessive workload 
were related to low wellbeing, and job dissatisfaction, whereas factors such as high salary, positive relations 
with colleagues, and administration and promotion were associated with high wellbeing and job satisfaction. 
These findings concur with several studies in literature [6], [38], [58]-[60]. 

Another significant finding was that the students of instructors were very influential on their 
wellbeing and job satisfaction both negatively and positively. Student achievement and motivated students 
affected the wellbeing and job satisfaction of the participants positively. However, demotivated students and 
being unable to contribute to student success caused low wellbeing and job dissatisfaction. Various studies in 
literature resonate with these findings [36], [61]-[63]. 

Finally, personal factors such as positive personality traits, motivation towards teaching, and efforts 
for professional development increased the instructors’ wellbeing and job satisfaction. These findings are in 
line with some studies in the literature [6], [64], [65], which reported a relationship between individual 
factors and teachers job satisfaction. 


4. CONCLUSION 

To conclude, the results of quantitative data indicated that there was a statistically significant, 
positive, and moderate relationship between the participants’? job satisfaction and wellbeing. Besides, no 
difference was found between the participants’ wellbeing and their teacher characteristics. Similarly, there 
was no difference between the teacher characteristics of the participants and their job satisfaction. Regarding 
the findings of qualitative data, it is concluded that exploring teachers’ perceptions regarding their wellbeing 
and job satisfaction yields valuable data for administrators and professional development units in order to 
improve the quality of teaching and learning processes. 

The study has several recommendations for future research in the field of language education and 
teacher development. First of all, professional development units of the preparatory programs might design 
courses that aim to increase teachers’ wellbeing and job satisfaction and report the effects of these 
implementations on teachers to contribute to the existing literature. Besides, the institutions can carry out 
needs analysis in order to identify the factors that affect the instructors’? wellbeing and job satisfaction. In 
addition, further research on the job satisfaction of EFL instructors during the COVID-19 pandemic can be 
carried out in order to gain a deeper understanding of the topic. Moreover, future studies can investigate 
teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction for a longer period and with a larger sample size in order to identify 
the changes over time. Furthermore, further studies can be conducted to find out the effect of the proficiency 
level taught on teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction in order to confirm the findings of the current study. 
Besides, future research might compare the wellbeing and job satisfaction of Turkish EFL instructors in 
preparatory programs at foundation universities with the wellbeing and job satisfaction of those at state 
universities to bring a new perspective to the field. Finally, future studies might collect data through lesson 
observations in order to gain insights regarding teacher wellbeing and job satisfaction. Therefore, the findings 
of this study should be accepted as suggestive rather than descriptive. 
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